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I.— THE NAME C/EDMON. 

Two such authorities as the ' Encyclopaedia Britannica ' and the 
' Dictionary of National Biography ' are arrayed against each 
other with respect to the derivation of our ancient poet's name. 
In the ' Encyclopaedia ' we read : 

" Sir Francis Palgrave, despairing of finding a native deriva- 
tion, suggested (Archaologia, vol. xxiv.) that the poet might 
have been so called from the Chaldaic name for the book of 
Genesis, which is ' b' Cadmin,' in the beginning, or ' Cadmon,' 
beginning, from the opening words of the first chapter of Gene- 
sis. He thought that he might even have been an ' Eastern 
visitor,' who had arrived in Britain from the East, mastered the 
language, and come out as a vernacular poet. A hypothesis so 
fanciful as this last may be at once rejected. . . . On the 
whole, Sir Francis Palgrave's first suggestion seems to involve 
the least difficulty. 'Cadmon' means 'beginning' in the Tar- 
gum of Onkelos, the Chaldee version of the Scriptures, which 
was in popular use among the Jews from the ist century B. C. 
downwards, and some learned ecclesiastic at Whitby who had 
visited the Holy Land may have given to the poet the name 
Cadmon (which in Anglo-Saxon mouths became Caedmon), be- 
cause he was to sing of the ' beginning ' of things." 

Against the view of Mr. Thomas Arnold, just adduced, Mr. 
Henry Bradley protests in the dictionary above-mentioned. 
Referring to Palgrave, he says : 

" He points out that the name of Caedmon has no obvious 
English etymology, while, on the other hand, it bears a curious 
resemblance to certain Hebrew and Chaldee words. Kadmdn 
in Hebrew has the two meanings of ' eastern ' and ' ancient ;' 
Adam Kadmdn (the ancient or primeval Adam) is a prominent 
figure in the philosophic mythology of the Rabbins ; and Bt- 
Kadmin (in the beginning) is the first word of the Chaldee Tar- 
gum on Genesis. On these grounds Palgrave concluded that 
the real author of the body of sacred poetry spoken of by Bseda 
was a monk who had travelled in Palestine and was learned in 
Rabbinical literature, and that he assumed the Hebrew name of 
Caednion, either in allusion to the subjects on which he wrote, or 
in order to describe himself as ' a visitor from the East' He 
endeavors to show that there is no improbability in crediting an 
English monk of the seventh century with the possession of a 
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considerable knowledge of Hebrew ; but his arguments are not 
likely to be accepted by any one who is intimately acquainted 
with the state of scholarship in England at that period. It is 
surprising to find that Palgrave's etymological speculations are 
mentioned with approval by Mr. T. Arnold in the article ' Caed- 
mon ' in the ninth edition of the ' Encyclopaedia Britannica.' Mr. 
Arnold does not indeed deny the truth of Breda's account of the 
monk of Streaneshalch, but he supposes that some learned pil- 
grim returned from the Holy Land had bestowed upon the 
Northumbrian poet a Hebrew nickname, in allusion to the 
themes of which he sang. 

This fanciful hypothesis scarcely deserves serious refutation. 
Nevertheless, it is quite true that the name Caedmon has no Eng- 
lish etymology. Sandras and Bouterwek, indeed, have endeav- 
ored to explain it as meaning ' boatman ' or ' pirate,' from the 
word ced, a boat, which occurs in one of the Anglo-Saxon glos- 
saries printed by Mone. Unfortunately this word is a mere error 
of transcription for the well-known ceoL The truth seems to be 
that Caedmon is an Anglicised form of the common British 
name Catumanus (in modern Welsh Cadfan). The first element 
of the compound (catu, battle) occurs in the name of a British 
king whom Baeda calls Caedwalla. If this view be correct, we 
may infer that the Northumbrian poet was probably of Celtic 
descent." 

The question in dispute resolves itself upon closer examina- 
tion, as will be seen, into three : 

i. Has any English etymology yet been found for the name ? 

2. Is the proposed Celtic derivation admissible ? 

3. What is to be said concerning the derivation from He- 
brew or Chaldee ? 

In 1885 Professor Wulker still thought that the English 
etymology sanctioned by Bouterwek and Sandras was 
admissible. 1 His words are : 

" Francis Palgrave meint dagegen : 

Der Name Caedmon habe keine Bedeutung, er sei nicht aus 
dem Angelsachsischen zu erklaren, daher miisse dieser Name 
anders entstanden sein. Er kommt daher auf den eigentiim- 
lichen Gedanken: wie die Juden die Genesis von den Anfangs- 
worten b Raschid (=ara Anfange) genannt hatten, so nenne der 
Uebersetzsr ins Chaldaeische Onkelos dieselbe b Cadmin (=am 
Aufgange) uhd da ein Dichter die Genesis in das Angelsachsische 
iibertragen hatte, habe man ihn Cadmon, Cadmon (aber nicht 
b Cadmin /) genannt. Diese Kenntnis des Chaldaeischen soil 
aber den Monchen von Streaneshealh dadurch gekommen sein, 



1 ' Grundriss zur Geschichte der angelsSch&ischen Lttteratur.' p. 1x7. 
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weil dieses Kloster der Hauptsitz der Culdeer von Iona gewesen 
ware, deren Religionslehren und Ritus nich aus Rom, sondern 
aus Jerusalem und ^Egypten stammten. 

Da sich der Eigenname Csedmon (—nauta, oder pirata) 
erklaren lasst, f allt auch damit der unglaubliche zweite Teil von 
Palgrave's Aufstellung." 

As a foot note to the last word, Wulker has : " Vgl. Grimm's 
Gramm. 2, 507 und 3, 785 Anm. Ferner Bout. 1 1. S. 9 Anm. 
und Sandras S. 34." 

The answer to Wulker's argument must be found in Mr. 
Bradley's explanation of how this etymology ever became 
possible, and why it no longer seems so. If that explanation is 
conclusive, Wulker's view is untenable, and we are left with- 
out any English etymology whatever. 

2. Mr. Bradley says : 2 

" The truth seems to be that Caedmon is an Anglicised form of 
the common British name Catumanus (in modern Welsh Cad- 
fan)." How common Catumanus may be I do not know, and 
indeed I must confess my ignorance of Celtic generally. Pro- 
fessor Rhys, however (Celtic Britain, pp. 127-8) speaks of the 
letters of an inscription at the church of Llangadwaladr as being 
" rudely cut on a rough piece of stone," and as having " quite the 
appearance of being of the seventh century : the words are — 
Catamanus rex sapienlisimus opinalisimus omnium regum — 
King Cadvan, the most wise and renowned of all kings-" 

To my mind, ignorant of Celtic as I am, there would seem to 
be only two possibilities in the adoption of such a Celtic name 
into Old Northumbrian, that it should be borrowed as Cadvan 
( Cad/an) or as Catuman. If it is borrowed as Cadvan ( Cad- 
fan), what becomes of the v (_/"), and how is the latter transformed 
into m f If, on the other hand, it is borrowed as Catuman, what 
become of the u, and how does / become df And in either 
case, how does -an become -on f Perhaps a Celtic scholar would 
resolve all these difficulties in a moment, but I confess that I 
cannot. 

3. What is to be said concerning the derivation from Hebrew 
or Chaldee ? And first of all, what was it that Sir Francis Pal- 
grave did actually say ? Professsor Wulker, in the quotation 
given above, makes him say something which I find nowhere 
in his letter ; I refer to the sentence about the Culdees of Iona. 

a Op. cit. 
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The importance of the letter and its comparative inaccessibility 
will perhaps justify the reprinting of it here. It is as follows :3 

"Observations on the History of Cadmon. By Francis Palgrave, 
Esq. F. R. S., F. S. A., in a letter to Henry Ellis, Esq. F. R. S., 
Secretary. 

Read 24th November, 1831. 

My Dear Sir, 

It has not perhaps been hitherto remarked that the 
well-known history of Caedmon has its exact parallel. We learn from 
a fragment, entitled ' Praefatio in librum antiquum lingua Saxonica 
conscriptum ; ' published amongst the Epistles of Hincmar Bishop of 
Rhemes (Bibliotheca Patrum, Paris, 1644, vol. xvi. p. 609), that Ludo- 
vicus Pius, being desirous to furnish his subjects with a version of the 
Holy Scriptures, applied to a Saxon Bard of great talent and fame. 
The Poet, a peasant or husbandman, when entirely ignorant of his 
art, had been instructed in a dream to render the precepts of the 
Divine Law into the verse and measure of his native language. His 
translation, now unfortunately lost, to which the fragment was prefixed, 
comprehended the whole of the Bible. The text of the original was 
interspersed with mystic allusions; and the beauty of the composition 
was so great, that, in the opinion of the writer of the preface, no 
reader, perusing the verse, could doubt the source of the poetic inspi- 
ration of the Bard. 

I have endeavored to show on another occasion (Hist, of England, 
vol. i. p. 168), that the marvellous part of Caedmon's history, as told 
by Bede, may in some degree be explained by natural causes. But 
it is scarcely possible that the same extraordinary, though not incred- 
ible, developement of poetical talent should have occurred both in 
Britain and in Gaul. And the history of the so called Caedmon, 
will perhaps rather appear as one of those tales [p. 342] floating upon 
the breath of tradition, and localized from time to time in different 
countries and in different ages. 

But, whatever may have been the true history of our Anglo-Saxon 
paraphrast, there are strong reasons for supposing that his real name 
has not been preserved. Most, if not all, of the Anglo-Saxon proper 
names are significant ; and whenever we meet with a name which can- 
not be fairly resolved into Anglo-Saxon roots, bearing a known and 
intelligible meaning, we have always the strongest presumptive rea- 
sons for supposing that it has been borrowed from some other tongue. 
Now to the name Cadmon, whether considered as a simple or as a 
compound, no plain and definite meaning can be assigned, if the inter- 
pretation be sought in the Anglo-Saxon language: whilst that very same 
name is the initial word of the book of Genesis in the Chaldee para- 
phrase, or Targum of Onkelos :4 . . . b'.Cadmin or b' Cadmon, (the 
6' is merely a prefix) being a literal translation of b' Raschith, or ' In 
principio,' the initial word of the original Hebrew text. It is hardly 
necessary to observe that the books of the Bible are denominated by 
the Jews from their initial words : they quote and call Genesis by the 
name of ' b' Raschith,' the Chaldaic Genesis would be quoted and 

■$Archctologia, xxiv, 341-3. 

4 The blanks left in the letter are filled in the criginai with the Hebrew and Chaldee 
words which are at once transliterated, and which it is impracticable for the printer to 
reproduce. (A. S. C.) 
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called by the name of ' b' Cadmin' and this custom adopted by them 
at least as early as the time of St. Jerome, has continued in use until 
the present day. 

But in addition to the value of the word Cadmon as denoting the 
Chaldaic Book of Genesis, the name of Adam Cadmon (. . . J also 
holds a most important station in Cabalistic theology ; the adjective 
or epithet {....) Cadmon in pure Hebrew signifies Eastern, Ori- 
ental, or from the East ;» and until we can suggest a better explana- 
tion of the name given to the Anglo-Saxon poet, it will be difficult to 
avoid the conclusion, that using the Targum as his text, and being 
also familiar with the Cabalistic doctrines, he assumed the name of 
Cadmon either from the Book which he translated, or from the Cabal- 
istic nomenclature : or that, having arrived in Britain from the East, 
he designated himself as the Eastern visitor or pilgrim. 

[P- 343] The numerous episodes, especially those relating to the 
fallen angels, introduced in the Anglo-Saxon paraphrase of Genesis, 
possess an oriental character. There was no Latin version of the 
Bible in which they could be found, and it may be strongly suspected 
that they are of Rabbinical origin. No small portion of the allegorical 
literature, as well as of the philosophy, of the middle ages maybe dis- 
tinctly traced to Rabbinical sources ; and the supposition that an 
Anglo-Saxon might be sufficiently acquainted with the Hebrew and 
Chaldaic languages to enable him to derive this information, is not 
attended with any improbability. 

Duns Scotus was profoundly versed in, the Oriental tongues. Ven- 
erable Bede himself could read Hebrew ; and the fervent zeal with 
which the study of the Holy Scriptures was pursued during that 
period of ecclesiastical history included between the age of Saint 
Jerome and the eleventh century, might easily have induced an 
Anglo-Saxon monk, or even a layman, during his residence in Pales- 
tine, to acquire a knowledge of the language of the Old Testament, 
and also of that cognate dialect in which its most valuable interpre- 
tation :s preserved. 

The obscurity attending the origin of the Caedmonian poems will 
perhaps increase the interest excited by them. Whoever may have 
been their author, their remote antiquity is unquestionable. In poeti- 
cal imagery and feeling they excel all the other early remains of the 
North. And I trust I may be allowed to congratulate our Society in 
having determined to commence their series of Anglo-Saxon publica- 
tions, by a work which belongs not only to Englishmen, but to every 
branch of the great Teutonic family. 

Yours ever faithfully, 

FRANCIS PALGRAVE. 
Henry Ellis, Esq., Secretary, 

&C, &C..&C. 



a In fact, all these words are derived from . . . the East. In their secondary sense 
the words derived from this root signify beginning or commencement, because it is in the 
East that we first see the rise or beginning of light and day. 

It will be observed that there is in this letter no allusion to 
the Culdees of Iona ; nor is there to be found in it the substantia- 
tion of Mr. Henry Bradley's statement, attributed by the lat- 
ter to Palgrave, that Gedmon " was a monk who had travelled 
in Palestine and was learned in Rabbinical literature, and that 
he assumed the Hebrew name of Caedmon, either in allusion to 
the subjects on which he wrote, or in order to describe himself 
as ' a visitor from the East.' " The difference is, that where Mr. 
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Bradley employs a connective (the first and), Palgrave con- 
tents himself with a disjunctive. The difference may be a con- 
siderable one, when the object is the recommendation or the 
discrediting of a theory. 

Wulker's objection to Palgrave's view has been disposed 
of. There remains that of Mr. Henry Bradley, who charac- 
terizes as a " fanciful hypothesis " the supposition, repeated by 
Mr. Arnold, that (the words are Mr. Arnold's) : 

" Some learned ecclesiastic at Whitby who had visited the 
Holy Land may have given to the poet the name Cadmon . . . 
because he was to sing of the 'beginning' of things." 

With this may be coupled Mr. Bradley's statement respecting 
Palgrave's arguments : 

" He endeavors to show that there is no improbability in 
crediting an English monk of the seventh century with the 
possession of a considerable knowledge of Hebrew ; but his 
arguments are not likely to be accepted by any one who is inti- 
mately acquainted with the state of" scholarship in England at 
that period." 

Such theories and objections as these are best examined in the 
light of facts, and I have therefore endeavored to bring together 
certain data which should have a bearing upon the settlement of 
the question whether or not there may have been at Whitby, 
during the period of Ctedmon's sojourn there, sufficient knowl- 
edge of the Oriental tongues to enable an Oriental name to be 
conferred on the poet. These facts, roughly tabulated, are here 
subjoined. 

A. Intercourse between France and the East, and presence of 
Syrians in France. 
i. The monastery of Lerins, after its foundation early in the 
fifth century, became a centre of Oriental influence : " In south- 
ern Gaul the monastery of Lerins was founded, between which 
and Syria and Egypt a very active intercourse was constantly 
maintained." * 

2. Proofs of the presence of Syrians in France in the fifth cen- 
tury, especially toward its close. 

a. "About the year 450 Syrian monasticism was flourishing in 
southern Gaul, and the Syrian language and Syrian practices 

5 Stokks, ' Ireland and the Celtic Church/ p. 169. 
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and Syrian colonies continued to flourish there for two centu- 
ries later. The extent to which Syrian customs prevailed, and 
the Syrian language and even the Assyrian language were 
spoken in Gaul during the sixth and seventh centuries, can only 
be appreciated by those who have studied the original authori- 
ties for the Merovingian period. ... In the fifth century 
again Sidonius Apollinaris records the epitaph raised over a St. 
Abraham, who was born on the Euphrates, was a sufferer in the 
persecution raised against the Persian Christians by King Isde- 
gerdes, then migrated to France and died abbat of a monastery 
there. ... At Treves again, in eastern Gaul, Chaldean and 
Syrian inscriptions have been found dating from the same 
period." 6 

b. " Thus we have at No. 9886 the record of a Syrian who 
died at Vienne, while at 9891-93 we have titles which tell of a 
Syrian, or perhaps even of an Assyrian, colony which settled at 
Treves in the fifth century." ' 

c. A Syrian at Bordeaux : " Est hie quidam Syrus, Eufro- 
nius nomine, qui de domo sua ecclesiam faciens, hujus sancti 
reliquias collocavit. . . . Mummolus. . . . cursu rapido 
. . . ad domum Syri accedit." 8 

d. Syrians at Orleans : " Processitque in obviam ejus immensa 
populi turba cum signis atque vexillis, canentes laudes. Et hinc 
lingua Syrorum, hinc Latinorum, hinc etiam ipsorum Judaeorum, 
in diversis laudibus varie concrepabat, dicens : Vivat rex, reg- 
numque ejus in diversis populis annis innumeris dilatetur." 9 

e. A Syrian bishop about the year 885 : " Eusebius quidam 
negotiator, genere Syrus, datis multis muneribus, in locum ejus 
subrogatus est : isque accepto episcopatu omnem scholam deces- 
sorissui abjiciens, Syros de genere suo ecclesiasticae domui minis- 
tros statuit." IO 

f. Gregory's Syrian interpreter : " Quod passio eorum, 
quam Syro quodam interpretante in Latinum transtulimus, 
plenius pandit." " 

g. Pillar-saints in Gaul : "Anchorites and even stylites appeared 
there as in the deserts of Mesopotamia and the country of 
Treves, where Gregory of Tours met with a Lombard monk 
who had long lived upon the top of a pillar." I2 

3. There were learned Syrians with Charlemagne the day 
before his death : " Postquam divisi fuerant, domnus imperator 
nihil aliud coepit agere, nisi in orationibus et elemosinis vacare, 
et libros corrigere. Et quattuor euangelia Christi, quae praetitu- 
lantur nomine Mathaei, Marci, Lucae et Iohannis, in ultimo 
ante obitus sui diem cum Graecis et Siris optime correxerat." *» 

6 Ibid. , p. 173. 7STOKES, in Contimf. Rtv. xxxvii, 087. 

8 Gregory op Tours, ' Historia Francorum,' Bk. 7, in Migne, Patrologia Latitta, Ixxi, 

435-6- 

9 Ibid., Bk. 8, in Migne, lxxi, 44(5. 10 Ibid,, Bk. 10, in Mignb, Ixxi. 558. 

11 Gregory or Tours. ' Miracula de Glor. Mart.' 1, 95 in Migne, lxxi, 789. 

12 Montalbmufrt, * Monks of the West.' i, 485. 

13 Thegan, ' Vita Hlndovici Imp.' 7, in Mon, Gtrm, Hist. Script., \\, 592. 
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B. Communication between France and Ireland during this 
period. 

1. St. Patrick and Lerins : " He [i. e. Cassian] was educated 
in Bethlehem, trained among the monks of Syria and Egypt, 
and ended his life in southern Gaul. . . . He wrote a book 
called the Collations of the Monks, wherein you will find a pic- 
ture of the sayings, doings and daily life of the Nitrian ascetics 
of that day held up as a model for the monks of St. Patrick's 
time. Now tradition represents St. Patrick as connected with 
Lerins and living for many years in the district where John Cas- 
sian was thus teaching- 1 the laws and practices of Egyptian mo- 
nasticism. In fact, Cassian made Egypt so well known in 
France that whenever a bishop or presbyter desired a period for 
spiritual retreat and refreshment he retired to Egypt, to seek in 
Nitria the development of his higher spiritual life." '* 

2. Columbanus and the Syrian woman : "St. Columbanus 
tells us they allowed no one to speak to him, and that the only 
sympathy he met with was from a Syrian woman at Orleans, 
who gave him food when well-nigh starving, saying, ' I am a 
stranger like yourself, and come from the distant sun of the east, 
and my husband is of the same race of the Syrians.' ... In 
Gaul, as I have just said, Syrian and Eastern monasticism was 
flourishing when Christianity passed over to Ireland. In Irish 
monasticism we should therefore expect to find traces of Syrian 
and Oriental practices, and such, I believe, we do find in the 
constitution, the customs, the learning, the art, and the architec- 
ture of the early Celtic church." *s 

3. Dagobert II. educated in Ireland: " Now in this abbey of 
Slane, Dagobert II., King of France, was educated in the sev- 
enth century, when exiled by the enemies of his house for their 
own ambitious purposes." l6 

4. Irish schools and their prototypes : " The Irish schools 
were most probably modelled after the form and rules of the 
Egyptian Lauras, the monastery of St. Mary at Nitria, and the 
school of Lerins, with which tradition connects the education of 
St. Patrick himself. These institutions were all closely united 
together, and, as I have already shown, pilgrimages from Ireland 
to Egypt were not unknown down to the close of the eighth cen- 
tury." '7 

C. The art of Ireland modeled on that of the East. 
1. The form of the monastery. 

a. General statement : " The type of the early Celtic monas- 
tery is to be sought not among the Latins, but among the Greeks 
and Orientals." l8 

14 Stokes, pp. 169-170. 15 Ibid., p. 174, 16 Ibid., p. 209. it Ibid., pp. 228-9 

18 Ibid., p. 183. 
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b. Specific evidence : " We can produce documentary evi- 
dence, proving not only that Eastern monasteries were con- 
structed on the same plan as that in the Bay of Donegal, but 
also that the Celtic clergy and architects of the seventh century 
knew that this was the case, and constructed their buildings 
designedly on Syrian models. The proof is easy. Adamnan, 
the biographer of St. Columba, in his book on Palestine and the 
holy places, informs us that the Monastery of Mount Thabor 
was built on this plan." IQ 

2. The round towers of Ireland : 

" Having traced Syrian and Oriental art from the Hauran to 
Constantinople, and from Constantinople to Ravenna, I have to 
take another step and to show you how the round towers, and 
with them Byzantine and Eastern art in every department, 
extended itself from Ravenna to Ireland." 20 The whole of 
Stokes' twelfth chapter should be consulted for the proof of 
this statement. 

3. The minor arts. 

a. Books : " It is a remarkable fact that all the books in the 
Library of the Abyssinian monastery of Sourians, on the Na- 
tron Lakes in Egypt, were recently found by an English travel- 
ler in a condition singularly resembling that of the ' Book of 
Armagh.'" 21 

b. Decorative patterns : " Interlaced patterns and knot-work, 
strongly resembling Irish designs, are commonly met with at 
Ravenna, in the older churches of Lombardy, and at Sant' 
Abbondio, at Como, and not unfrequently appear in Byzantine 
MSS., while in the carvings of the Syrian churches of the second 
and third centuries, as well as the early churches of Georgia, 
such interlaced ornament is constantly used." * a 

c. Various small articles : " Butler's Ancient Coptic Churches 
of Egypt, lately published by the Clarendon Press, has some 
very interesting illustrations of the views put forward in this lec- 
ture. It proves that the use of cashels, enclosing numerous 
churches and a conventual establishment, is common to Ireland 
and Egypt, the Egyptian churches having also wagon-vaulted 
roofs like the Irish. . . . The second volume is full of 
notices of features common to the ritual of the Coptic and Irish 
churches, the most notable of which are the use of embossed 
metal covers for MSS., of hand-bells, of book-satchels, and of 
ecclesiastical fans." 2 3 

D. Direct personal communicatio?i between Ireland and the 
East. 
1. Orientals in Ireland : " In the Litany of Oengus the Cul- 
dee, which is said to have been composed about, the time of 

19 Ibid, p. 187. 20 Ibid., pp. 244-5. 

21 Miss Stokes, * Early Christian Art in Ireland/ p. 51. 22 Ibid., p. 33. 

23 Stokes, p. 188, note. 
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Charlemagne, we learn that even Orientals sought the shelter of 
this island, driven hither by the intolerance of the Eastern emper- 
ors. That litany commemorates vast numbers of strangers who 
came to this island, Italians, Germans, Frenchmen, and among 
others the seven Egyptian monks buried in Disert Ulidh." 2 '* 

2. A pilgrim from Jerusalem in Ireland : "Arculf, a French 
bishop, undertook a voyage to Palestine, accompanied by one 
Peter, a Burgundian monk, about the year 690. On his return 
voyage he embarked at Rome for some port on the west coast 
of France ; but, encountering a storm, was driven northward 
upon the coast of Scotland, where he took refuge with Adam- 
nan, spending a whole winter with him, till he could secure a 
passage to Gaul in one of the ships which traded to the neigh- 
boring ports. . . . Arculf had been a wise as well as a dili- 
gent traveller. He had preserved careful and extensive notes 
on waxen tablets, with plans and measurements of the buildings 
he had inspected. These sketches Adamnan copied, and worked 
up into his treatise De Sanctis Loc'is, which he divided into 
three books." *s 

3. An Irish monk in the East. Referring to the geographi- 
cal treatise of the Irish monk Dicuil, written about 825, Professor 
Stoke? says : " Dicuil describes, on the testimony of a monk 
named Fidelis, the canal which Hadrian made connecting the 
Nile with Suez. Fidelis and certain priests and laymen from 
Ireland were making a pilgrimage to the Holy Places. They 
took Egypt on the way, and after visiting the Pyramids sailed to 
the Red Sea by this canal ; a circumstance which demonstrates 
most clearly the accuracy of Dicuil." ** 

Wright a ? proves that this voyage of Fidelis must have 
occurred before 767, and thinks the priests and laymen were from 
England, reading a Britannia. Cf. with this the account of the 
three Irishmen who came to King Alfred in 891, and who 
eventually resolved to go to Jerusalem. 38 

4. Oriental literature brought to and reproduced in Ireland : 
" Fidelis, or some monkish traveller like him, may have been 
the channel through whom the literature of Egypt and Syria 
passed over to Ireland, of which Dr. Whitley Stokes has pub- 
an interesting specimen, the Saltair Na Rann. . . . This 
volume contains a series of 162 Biblical poems or paraphrases 
attributed to ^Engus the Culdee. The eleventh and twelfth are 
identical with the Book of Adam and Eve. . . . This work 
was composed in Egypt about the sixth or seventh century, 
whence it was translated into ^Ethiopic. . . . Dr. Malan 
says the original work was unknown in the West, and presents 
no trace of Hellenic influence. If so, its presence in Ireland is 
very striking." 2 ' 

24 Ibid., p. 249. 35 Ibid*, p. 99. 96 Ibid., pp. 215-6. 37' Biog. Brit. Lit.' p. 373. 
28 Ethelwerd, in Stevhnson's Church Historians of England, ii, 434-5. 
«9Stokbs, p. 216 note. 
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E. Intercourse between Ireland and Northumbria. 

For this it is only necessary to refer to Bede's ' Ecclesiastical 
History,' passim, and to the treatment of the period there cov- 
ered in Montalembert, ' Monks of the West.' One instance, 
but that an important one, must stand for many. Adamnan, in 
the first lustrum of the eighth century, if not earlier, brought the 
record of Arculf's wanderings (D. 2) to Northumbria, and 
presented it to King Aldfrith, — his visit and gift bearing, to 
Bede and his learned contemporaries, quite the character of an 
event : 

" Siquidem Adamnan presbyter et abbas monachorum qui 
erant in insula Hii, cum legationis gratia missus a sua gente, 
venisset ad Aldfridum regem Anglorum, et aliquandiu in ea 
provincia moratus . . . Scripsit idem vir de locis Sanctis librum 
legentibus multis utillimum ; cujus auctor erat docendo ac dic- 
tando Galliarum episcopus Arcuulfus, qui locorum gratia sanc- 
torum venerat Hierosolymam, et lustrata omni terra repromis- 
sionis, Damascum quoque, Constantinopolim, Alexandriam, 
multas maris insulas adierat ; patriamque navigio revertens, vi 
tempestatis in occidentalia Brittaniae littora delatus est: ac post 
multa, ad memoratum Christi famulum Adamnanum perveniens, 
ubi doctus in Scripturis sanctorumque locorum gnarus esse 
compertus est, libentissime est ab illo susceptus, libentius audi- 
tus ; adeo ut quseque ille se in locis Sanctis memoratu digna 
vidisse testabatur, cuncta mox iste litteris mandare curaverit. 
. . . . Porrexit autem librum hunc Adamnan Aldfrido regi, 
ac per ejus est largitionem etiam minoribus ad legendum con- 
tractus. Scriptor quoque ipse multis ab eo muneribus donatus, 
patriam remissus est. De cujus scriptis aliqua decerpere, ac 
nostrae huic Historiae inserere commodum fore legentibus 
reor." 3° 

F. Indebtedness of Old English Literature in general, and of 
the Geneiis attributed to Cczdmon in particular, to Orien- 
tal tradition. 

1. Opinions of Bouterwek : " Wer sich mit den Glaubens- 
lehren der christlichen Angelsachsen naher beschaftigt hat, dem 
kann es nicht entgangen sein, dass sie wenig Selbststandiges 
haben, und dass unter dem allerwarts entlehnten Vieles mit 
eingedrungen ist, was wenig oder gar nicht auf dem Grunde der 

heiligen Schrift steht Ueberhaupt lassen die rab- 

binischen, wie alle apocryphischen Schriften, es sich angelegen 
sein, Namen und Thatsachen zu verzeichnen, welche in der 

30 Bede, 'Hist- Eccl.' j.15. Cf. Bede, *De Locis Sanctis,' ed. Smith, pp. 315-314; 
«p. p. 324. 
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canonischen Schriften nicht zu finden sind. . . . Durch den 
Uebergang aus diesen apocryphischen Grundschriften in den 
Schriftschatz der angelsachsischen Kirche, mussten sich, etc. . 
. . . Nehmen wir auf dieses Eindringen fremder morgen- 
landischer Namen in den Kreis der angelsachsischen Glaubens- 
anschauungen Riicksicht, etc." 3 1 

" Der Grund dieses Systems mochte durch den Kabbalisrnus in 
die christliche Kirche eingedrungen sein, wovon gleich mehr; 
die eigentliche Errichtung und Ausbildung desselben gehort 
Gregor dem Grossen an." s 2 

" Frag en wir nun nach dem Ursprunge dieser Lehre vom Sturze 
des Engelfursten und dem durch die Menschen bewirkten Com- 
plement der durch Verstossung der abgefallenen seligen Geister 
entstandenen Liicke in Gottes vollkommener Schopfung ; so 
werden wir zunachst in den apocryphischen Schriften der Juden 
nachzuforschen haben, ob in diesen eine sichere Spur hiervon 
sich auffinden lasst. Urn zu volliger Gewissheit zu gelangen, 
bediirfte es freilich talmudischer Gelehrsamkeit."'} 

2. Talmudic germ of the Old English Address of the Damned 
Soul to the body : " Es ist nicht meine Absicht, auf die Ver- 
breitung des Stories in den verschiedenen Litteraturen und das 
Abhangigkeitsverhaltnis der einzelnen Versionen von einander 
einzugehen, so sehr dies auch nach der nicht geniigenden Be- 
handlung des Gegenstandes durch Kleinert wiinschenswert 
erscheint. Wohl aber will ich im Voriibergehen auf eine, wie 
mir scheint, ausserordentlich interessante, kurze Stelle aus dem 
Talmud und zwar dem Traktat Sanhedrin hinweisen, welche bis 
jetzt alien, die sich mil diesem Stoffe beschaftigt haben, unbe- 
kannt geblieben ist, und deren Kenntnis ich Herrn Professor 
Varnhagen verdanke. Die Stelle steht in italienischer Uber- 
setzung bei Levi, Parabole, Leggende e Pensieri raccolti dai 
Libri talmudici 397, in deutscher bei Gerson, Chelec oder Tal- 
mudischer Jiidenschatz (1610) 19 und bei Ehrmann, Aus Palas- 
tina und Babylon, 122. In dem zuletzt genannten Werke lautet 
sie: 

Ein romischer Kaiser sagte einst zu dem ihm befreundeten 
Rabbi Juda Ha-Nassi : a Korper und Seele konnenbeim einstig- 
en Gottesgerichte jede Schuld der Siinde von sich abwalzen. 
Der Korper kann sagen : ' Die Seele hat die Siinden begangen ; 
ich bin zur Siinde unfahig ; seitdem ich von der Seele getrennt 
bin, liege ich im Grabe, wie der leblose Stein.' Die Seele kann 
wieder sagen : ' Der Korper hat die Siinden begangen ; seitdem 
ich von ihm getrennt bin, kenne ich keine Leidenschaften und 
schwebe frei wie der Vogel in den Liiften.' 

a Ein berlihmter Schriftgelehrter, der Ende des 3. und Anfong des 3. Jahr. leble und 
den einen Teil des Talmud, der den Namen Mischna fuhrt, redigierte. Vgl. iiber ihn be- 
sonders Zunz, Zur Geschichte und Litt. (Berlin, 1845.) 1 337 und ofter. 

31 Bouterwbk, 'Caedmons des Angelsachsep Bibiische Dichtungen,' cxii-cxiv. 
3a Ibid., cxliv. 33 Ibid., cxlvii. 
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Ini Nachfolgenden antwortet der Rabbi dann mit einem 
Gle'ichnrsse, welches lehren soil, dass Gott die Seele wieder in 
den Korper bringen und iiber beide Gericht halten wird. 

Vergleicht man den obigen kurzen Text mit den viel umfan- 
greichern abendlandischen Bearbeitungen, so findet man, das die 
in den letztern entwickelten Gedanken nichts als eine weitere 
Ausfiihrung des Grundgedankens der Talmudstelle sind. Ich 
trage demnach kein Bedenken, die letztere gewissermassen als 
die Urzelle aller der spatern Bearbeitungen zu betrachten. Ich 
will damit nicht ohne weiteres behaupten, dass die letztern oder, 
richtiger gesagt, diejenige verlorene alteste Bearbeitung, auf 
welche die uns erhaltenen direkt oder indirekt zuriickgehen, nun 
direkt oder indirekt auf jener Talmudstelle beruhe. Es ist dies 
zwaran und fur sichdurchaus moglich ; abersolangedie Bezieh- 
ungen des Talmud zu den abendlandischen Litteraturen nicht 
aufgedeckt sind — eine Arbeit von grosser Schwierigkeit, aber 
auch der allergrossten Wichtigkeit, von der fiir die vergleich- 
ende Litteraturgeschichte, namentlich betreffs der Frage nach 
den Beziehungen zwischen Orient und Occident, eine Fiille 
neuer Gesichtspunkte zu erwarten ist — muss man mit solchen 
Behauptungen sehr vorsichtig sein. Es ist ausser dieser einen 
Moglichkeit natiirlich auch die andere vorhanden, dass beide 
Versionen, die im Talmud und die verloren gegangene Urver- 
sion der abendlandischen Bearbeitungen, aus einergemeinsamen 
Quelle geflossen sind. Da aber diese letztere verloren gegan- 
gen oder wenigstens zur Zeit unbekannt ist, darf die Talmudver- 
sion als deren Reprasentatin gelten.34 

G. Special indebtedness of the poetic dialogue of Salomon and 
Saturn to Oriental tradition. 

i. Kemble's belief: " Many circumstances conspire to render 
it probable that among the Jewish traditions, whether in the Tal- 
mud or not, the first germ of it [i. e., the foreign element] is to be 
found, from whence it probably found its way into the East, and 
through some early religious book into the West also." 35 

" Many of the popular ideas which were held by our Saxon 
forefathers concerning the actual situation and appearance of 
purgatory, and more especially of paradise, are not easily to be 
accounted for, unless we suppose them derived from some of 
the sectarians of the eastern church." 3 6 

2. ten Brink's belief: " In England the gnomic dialogue, 
as far as preserved, is connected with an oriental legend, at least 
with a legend developed within the range of Judaism. This 
legend contrasts King Salomon with Marcolis, the Mercury, or 



34 See also my article in Mod Lang. Notes for March, 1891 (vi, 71 ff.). 

34 Wilhelm Lwow, in Erlanger Beitrdge zur Engl. Philologie I, 1-3. 

35 Kbmble, 'Anglo-Saxon Dialogues of Salomon and Saturn,' pp. 8-9. 

36 Wright, 'St. Patrick's Purgatory,' p. 25. 
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Hermes, of classical antiquity, as the representative of Jewish 
wisdom, against the wisdom and eloquence of the heathen. In 
the place of Marco!is, however, we find Saturnus. This change 
is perhaps best explained by a confusion of Marcolis with Mal- 
col (Milcol, Milcom) ; that is, Moloch, the oriental Saturn. Two 
incomplete poetical dialogues between Salomon and Saturnus 
have come down to us. Their contents are Christian through- 
out, though blended with both Rabbinical and Germanic ele- 
ments." 37 

3. Ebert's belief: " Das angelsachsische Werk hat einen 
viel alterthiimlicheren, ernsten Charakter, der den orientalischen 
Ursprung dieser eigenthiimlichen Dictung uberall offen zeigt." 3 8 

" Es ist unter ihm [Saturnus] nicht der alte Gott der klassis- 
chen Mythologie, dessen Namen erfiihrt, zu verstehen, wie sich 
aus dem ganzen Werke ergibt, sondern ein Fiirst der Chaldaer, 
von einem damonischen Geschlechte, den Salomo einmal Bruder 
nennt." 

" Hier preist er zunachst von neuem und mitunter in ganz 
orientalischer Weise das ' Wort Gottes ' (se Godes cwide), so 
als den Honig der Seele, die Milch des Geistes." 

H. Link connecting the prose dialogue of Salomon and Saturn 
v ilk the Genesis attributed to Ccedmon. 

The facts are given by Bouterwek : 39 " In Salomo z. B. 
(S. 184. ed. Kemble) wird mitgetheilt, dass Noahs Frau Dalila 
hiess, Chams Iaitarecta, Iapheths Catafluvia, ' oder mit andern 
Namen heisst man sie Olla und Ollina und Ollibana ;' im C'admon 
dagegen (1542) werden diese vier Frauen ' Percoba, Olla, Olliua 
und Olliuani ' geheissen. . . . Olliuani oder Ollibana, viel- 
leicht auch Olliva, wurde aus Ezechiel Kap. 23 hergenommen, 
wo die beiden Frauen Oholah und Oholibah die Kbnigreiche 
Israel und Juda darstellen ; die Tradition aber machte sie zu 
Frauen der Sbhne Noahs. Eine Oholibamah war ubrigens aus 
Gen. 36, 2 bekannt ; ihren Namen schreiben die LXX : >0\i(}r.ud, 
die Vulgata : Oolibama." 

I. Direct communication between England and the East. 

1. Benedict Biscop, A.D. 665-7 (by way of Lerins): "After 
some months he went to the island of Lerins, where he joined 
himself to the company of monks, received the tonsure, and, 
having taken the vow, observed the regular discipline with due 
solicitude ; and when he had for two years been instructed in the 
suitable learning of the monastic life, he determined (....) to 
return." «° 

37 ' Early English Literature,' pp. 88-9. 

38 'Gesch. der Litt. des Mittelalters in Abendlande,' iii, 91 ; [did., 92 ; Ibid., 93. 

39 ' Caedmon's, etc.,' cxiii-cxiv. 40 Bede, ' Lives of the Abbots/ 
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2. Wili.ibald, the Saxon traveller: " In the year 723, soon 
after the feast of Easter, Willibald departed from Rome with 
only two companions ; but his example excited the enthusiasm 
of his countrymen, and during his journey their number 
increased to eight. . . . With lightsome hearts the pilgrims 
departed from Edessa. A tedious road of a hundred miles con- 
ducted them to Damascus ; and a week was spent in visiting the 
curiosities of the royal city. They were now on the confines of 
Palestine. After crossing the Libanus and the higher Galilee, 
they arrived at Nazareth. . . . They descended to the city 
of Tiberias : the Christian inhabitants were numerous ; and a 
synagogue of Jews preserved the memory of the ancient Rab- 
bins. . . . They traversed Palestine in every direction, till 
their curiosity was exhausted, and fatigue and infirmity admon- 
ished them to return to Europe. . . . Willibald . . . , 
after seven years of pilgrimage, retired to the celebrated monas- 
tery of Cassino . . . and died at an advanced age, bishop of 
Eichstadt, in the year 786." *' 

3. King Alfred : " For we have seen and read letters, 
accompanied with presents, which were sent to him by Abel, the 
patriarch of Jerusalem." * 2 

J. Presence of an Oriental, a contemporary of Ccsdmon, in 
England, where he lived in exalted station for twenty-one 
years. 

Archbishop Theodore, who arrived in England in 669, and 
died in 690 : " At first he [i. e. Pope Vitalian] thought of 
Hadrian, an African by race, and abbot of a monastery not far 
from Naples, a man equally ' active and prudent, conversant with 
Scripture and all ecclesiastical rule' and, which was then a rare 
attainment, ' a Greek as well as a Latin Scholar.' . . . Ha- 
drian might be called a fellow countryman of St. Cyprian and 
St. Augustine. Theodore was, in the same sense, a fellow- 
townsman of St. Paul, ' born at Tarsus, a city in Cilicia,' ' well 
trained alike in secular and in sacred learning, familiar both with 
Latin and Greek literature, of high character and of venerable 
age.' " « 

K. Irish and English knowledge of Hebrew. 

i. Aileran: "About the year 660 Aileran was abbat of that 
place [i. e. ClonardJ, as he died of the great plague which rav- 
aged all western Europe in the year 665. He wrote a work on 
the mystical meaning of the names in our Lord's genealogy. . 
. . . He takes the names of our Lord's progenitors, investi- 
gates the meaning of the original Hebrew, and skilfully deduces 
lessons and applications." 4 * 

41 LiNCAKi), 'Anglo-Saxon Church,' ii, 107-113. 42 Asser, 'Life of Alfred.' 
43 Bright, ' Early English Church History,' p. 219. 44 Stokes, p. 230. 
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2. Aldhelm : " Ita enim in antiquariis suae linguae legitur, 
prophetarum exempla, Davidis psalmos, Salomonis tria volu- 
mina, Hebraicis Uteris bene novit, et legem Moysaicam.'' 45 
3. Bede : 

a. Wright's testimony : " His commentaries on the Scrip- 
tures show that he understood the Greek and Hebrew lan- 
guages." * 6 

b. Alcuin's testimony : " Est quoque in eolibello psalterium 
parvum, quod dicitur beati Bedae presbyteri psalterium, quern 
(sic) ille collegit per versus dulces in laude Dei et orationibus per 
singulos psalmos juxta Hebraicam veritatem." *? 

c. A quotation from Bede's ' De Schematis et Tropis Sacrae 
Scripturae ' : " Paronomasia denominatio dicitur, quoties dictio 
pene similis ponitur in significatione diversa, mutata videlicet 
litera vel syllaba. . . . Quam Esaias propheta capite quinto, 
figuram elegantissime in sua lingua confecit, ubi ait : Expectavi 
ut faceret judicium et ecce iniquitas : et justitiam, et ccce clamor. 
Hebraice enim judicium* 8 . . . dicitur, . . . iniquitas, . 

. . justitia, . . . clamor, appellatur. Pulchre itaque 
una vel addita vel mutata litera, sic verborum similitudinem 
temperavit, ut pro dictione . . . diceret . . . , et pro 
. . . poneret . . ." w 

4. Egbert of York : " Egbert taught there Latin, Greek and 

Hebrew." 5° Cf. Alcuin's lines on the York Library (' De Pont. 

et Sanct. Ebor. Eccl.,' vv. 1536-40): 

" Illic invenies veterum vestigia patrum, 
Quidquid habet pro se Latio Romanus in orbe ; 
Graecia vel quidquid transmisit clara Latinis ; 
Hebraicus vel quod populus bibit ore superno, 
Africa lucifluo vel quidquid lumine sparsit." 

5. Alcuin : " He [i. e. Alcuin] had also attempted the study 
of Hebrew." 5' Cf. A. 3. 

A comparison of the facts here adduced can, in my opinion, 
lead the unprejudiced investigator to but one conclusion; namely, 
that there probably was sufficient Oriental learning at Whitby, 
at some time during Caedmon's sojourn there, to admit of an 
intelligent bestowal upon him of an Oriental appellation. There 

45 Faricius, quoted in Wright. * Biog Brit. Lit.' p. an. 

46 Wright, ' Biog. Brit. Lit., 1 p. 274. To the some effect the ' Diet. Christ. Biog.' and 
the ' Diet. Nat. Biog.' 

47 Alcuin's letter to Bishop Anno, of Salzburg (ed. Jaff?, epist. 234), with a book which 
is still preserved as No. 106 of Cologne Cathedral Library ; quoted in Mayor and Lumby's 
ed. of Beds, pp. 398-9, 

48 The blanks left in the icmainder of this quotation are in the original filled by the 
Hebrew words which are translated. See note 4. 49 Bbdh, ed. Giles, 6. 84-5. 

50 Wright, 'Biog. Brit. Lit.,' p. 36. 51 Lorrntz, * Life of Alcuin,' p. 245. 
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remain one or two considerations to be added. If Caedmon ver- 
sified, as Bede asserts, the whole history of Genesis (tota Gene- 
sis historia), his teachers must in time have reached Gen,. 15, 19. 
Here may have been the starting-point of an etymological 
inquiry or speculation. Any attempt at the exegesis of the gen- 
tile name Kadmonites (Vulg. Cedmonaeos ; Sept. KtSfioovixii t>f) 
must have led a scholar possessed of even the most moderate 
knowledge of Hebrew to the radical signification of the word, 
and from this to the application of the root as a new appellative 
would have been but a step. Were there not several men in 
England who could have given this exposition ? Could not 
Benedict Biscop have done so, after his return from Lerins? 
Could not Theodore, a native of Tarsus, and a very learned 
man for those times ? Could not Bede himself have done so, 
had the name not been conferred before his time ? Would it 
even be too rash to assume that Adamnan, during Arculf's 
stay with him, might have picked up sufficient Hebrew for this 
purpose, and that he might have dispensed it while on his visit 
to Aldfrith ? 

An argument in favor of its derivation from the Hebrew might 
also be drawn from phonological considerations. The first syl- 
lable of the Saxonized name is short. The MSS. of Bede's 
history which Sweet has used for his ' Oldest English Texts ' 
give either Caed- or Ced-; in Alfred's translation the MSS. 
cited by Smith give Ced- or Cead. The last form is almost 
decisive for the shortness of the syllable at the date of the Saxon 
MSS., if not earlier. But how does it stand with regard to the 
second syllable ? Is this short or long ? It is noticeable that 
the vowel of the second syllable is always <?, whether in the 
Latin or the Saxon manuscripts already referred to. This need 
occasion no surprise so far as the Old English version is con- 
cerned, since in these MSS. has the preference over a before a 
nasal. But in the Latin MSS. the case is somewhat different ; 
here the preference is as decidedly for a. If we disregard Dom- 
noc, Dommoc, BH 106-7 ( tne references are to the 'Oldest 
English Texts ')■ about which I am by no means clear, the MSS. 
have only one o to twenty-four a's. The list is as follows : 

Cant- 1, 21, 22(2), 162; Angulus 23; Uuant- 28(-T,) ; Am- 35; 
Bancorna- 49(2), 50 (a once corrected from 0) ; Anna 142, 149, 
150(2), 192, 197; -man 207, 225, 226; -manno 240; And- 282. 
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Against these there is nothing to oppose except -mon 351, unless 
we add the doubtful Dom- 106, 107(2). Without the inclusion 
of the latter, the proportion is, as already stated : 

a:o::24:i 
With such inclusion, it is : 

a:o::24:4 
Even if we confine our examination to the syllable -man, the 
proportion will be : 

a:o::4:i 

In any case, if the etymology of the second syllable of Caed- 
mon were either Germanic or Celtic -man, it is more than prob- 
able that out of four MSS. of Bede, three would have -man, and 
that out of three MSS. of Bede, two would have -man. In fact, 
however, they all have -mon. What is the explanation of this 
singular circumstance ? On any theory of probabilities which 
takes into account the current etymology of the second syllable 
there is no explanation. If we suppose the second syllable to 
have contained long o , the phenomenon is perfectly regular, and 
all difficulty vanishes. If the Hebrew etymology be accepted, 
we should write in normalized Old English, Caedm6n; if we pre- 
fer to believe that the form was more directly derived from the 
Septuagint or Vulgate spelling, we should have Cedm6n. The 
former might readily pass into Ceadm6n, and thus the actual 
spellings would all be accounted for, and the curious uniformity 
in the last syllable would receive the only natural and unforced 
explanation of which it seems capable. The persistency in the 
preference for a, shown by the correction of Boncorna- to Ban- 
coma-, is scarcely to be thought of as suspended in this case, 
without the assignment of some cause ; in the search for a cause 
we are almost necessarily driven to postulate an o (probably 
long) ; and the postulation of long o conducts us in the most 
natural way back to the Hebrew etymology. 

It is not a little singular that the possible relation between the 
words Csedmon and Cadmus has never been pointed out. Cad- 
mus the Phoenician, according to a tradition at least as old .as 
Herodotus, introduced alphabetic writing into Greece. Cadmus 
brought letters to the Greeks; Csedmon brought literature to the 
English. Herodotus says (5, 58) : " Now the Phoenicians who 
came with Cadmus . . . introduced into Greece upon their 
arrival a great variety of arts, among the rest that of writing, 
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whereof the Greeks till then had, as I think, been ignorant. 
And originally they shaped their letters exactly like all the other 
Phoenicians, but afterwards, in course of time, they changed by 
degrees their language, and together with it the form likewise 
of their characters. Now the Greeks who dwelt about those 
parts at that time were chiefly the Ionians. The Phoenician 
letters were accordingly adopted by them, but with some varia- 
tion in the shape of a few, and so they arrived at the present use, 
still calling the letters Phoenician, as justice required, after the 
name of those who were the first to introduce them into 
Greece." 

The latest reseai ches have seemingly not invalidated this view. 
It is true that Professor Sayce, in his notice of Glaser's 
Skizze der Geschichte Arabiens ' s 2 says : 

" If the early use of writing in Arabia can be maintained, it 
will be necessary to modify very considerably the prevalent 
views as to the origin and history of the alphabet. ... If 
Dr. Glaser's conclusions . . . can stand the test of future 
research, it will no longer be possible to speak of the Phoenician 
alphabet as the mother of the alphabets of the world. The 
Phoenician alphabet will itself have been derived from one of the 
alphabets of Arabia. There is much to be said for such a view." 

However, this would scarcely affect the question of transmis- 
sion of alphabetic characters to Greece. Upon the latter point 
modern scholars, so far as they are entitled to speak with 
authority, are seemingly at one. Thus Per rot and Chipiez : 53 

" In no part of the Hellenic mainland was their influence [i. e- 
that of the Sidonians] more strongly felt than in Bceotia. This 
is proved by the myth of Cadmus, or ' the Oriental ' (from 
kedem, east), who is said to have imported the alphabet into 
Greece, and to have founded the city of Thebes." 

And so Sayce himself: 54 

" The Kadmeians are usually in Greek writers the Phoenicians 
of Thebes, afterwards dispossessed by the Greek Boeotians. 
Kadmos, their leader, was the son of the Phoenician King Age- 
nor or Khna (z. e. Canaan, ' the lowlands,' a name originally 
given to the Phoenician coast-land only), and the communicator 
of the Phoenician alphabet to the Greeks. . . . His name 
means ' the Eastern ' or ' the ancient god,' from the Phoenician 
kedem (' east ' and ' ancient ').... The Kadmeians at 
Athens were said to have been the fugitives from Thebes 
(Herod. 5, 57), but more probably a Phoenician colony existed 
at Athens in the prehistoric age." And again (p. 410) : " The 



52 Academy, Dec. 27, 1890. 53 'History of Art in Phoenicia,' English trans, i, 29. 

54 'Ancient Empires of the East/ p. 30. 
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Assyrian character of early Greek art is due to its Phoenician 
inspiration. . . . The Greek alphabet, as the forms and 
names of its letters declare, was a Phoenician gift. Tradition 
ascribes it to Kadmos, ' the ancient ' or ' eastern ' of Thebes, the 
son of Khna or Canaan." 

The radical meaning of the names Cadmus and Caedmon — 
if the latter is Semitic — is the same ; both the personages are 
innovators ; both have to do, though in different senses, with the 
beginnings of literature for a nation. Is there not something 
significant in this coincidence ? Was it perhaps the exegesis of 
some Latin or Greek author who contained a reference to the 
Cadmeian tradition which suggested the application to the Eng- 
lish poet ? This hypothesis, though tempting, would lead us too 
far. We should still have to account for the ending of the 
poet's name, and to do this would not be easy. On the whole, 
the simpler hypothesis of the derivation of Caedmon is to be 
preferred, though the remarkable similarity between it and the 
word Cadmus may yet throw further light on the word and the 
story. 

Albert S. Cook. 

Yalh University. 



